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that dwelleth in you.’ He also exhorts 
believers to consider their bodies dead 
with Christ—thus, that ‘the debt of na- 
ture,’ was already paid. If corruption 
yas the gate to the resurrection, (as peo- 
ple generally believe,) why did not the 
Primitiye church desire and talk about 
that gate P We hear of no such thing. 
On the contrary, all were earnestly look- 
ing for the Lord to change or quicken 
their mortal bodies, without passing them 
through what is called death. Paul said 
that he did not want to be unclothed, (or 
see corruption, ) but to be clothed upon, that 
mortality might be swallowed up ot life. 
He says also that corruption is a bondage 
which the creature shall be delivered 
from—a state the whole creation groaneth 
to be delivered from. Now it is evident 
that the Primitive church did grow up in- 
to the resurrection state, and were ready 
to meet the bridegroom when he came, as 
Paul plainly foretold. They also that slept 
were awakened, and came up in order, 
While the New Jerusalem is descending, 
lighting the earth with grace and truth, 
filling believers with quickening, joyous 
life, why should it be thought an incredi- 
ble thing for men in the flesh to grow up 
into the same state that the Primitive 
church are in, without first going through 
corruption ? Why should it be thought 
more difficult for God to cause a living 
body to grow up into that state, than to 
quicken and raise dust out of the grave? 
Allmatter, whether animate orinanimate, 
is really dead without the quickening life 
of God and Christ: men are said to be 
dead while they live—grass, brute beasts 
that perish, &c. After Adam fell he was 
no better (as to his body) than any other 
perishable matter. God called him dust; 
but before he fell he had access to the 
tree of life, whereof he might eat and live 
forever. Now Christ came to restore us 
to the state where we have free access to 
the tree of life again; we believe that the 
Primitive church did eat and are living; 
and that we can eat of the quickening life 
of Christ until we grow up into immortal- 
ity without seeing corruption. C. Ex.is. 
Putney Community, August, 1853. 
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The Lesson of Waiting. 

It is now five or six years since I was 
taught most effectually, through much 
suffering, the choice lesson of ‘ waiting on 
the Lord.’ A sore broke out on my ankle, 
which spread itself over the top of my 
foot and extended more than half way to 
the knee. It was very painful and re- 
fused to heal up. At that time I had 
lost all confidence in doctors, and had no 
faith in medicines of any kind. My only 
hope was in God, and I gave myself up 
to the study of faith, and for six months, 
canvassed the subject thoroughly, and 
examined it in all its aspects. Still the 
inflammation grew worse. I wondered 
why I could not, as some others had done, 
apprehend at once the healing power of 
Christ and be made whole. Sometimes 
a soft whisper would catch my attention, 
and these soothing words, ‘wait on the 
Lord,’ would fall gently on my spirit ; but 
I did not comprehend their import, and 
put them far from me with a feeling that 
they did not apply to my case. What I 
wanted was faith. 

At last, in desy air of helping myself, or 
obtaining the faith I needed, by seeking 


self,—I have been struggling for the last 
six months, to get the faith that shall 
heal my ankle, and I now give it up. In 
a moment the truth, which in my eager- 
ness to help myself I had entirely over- 
looked, flashed upon me, that faith was 
the gift of God. Then came again to me 
those precious words of David: ‘Wait, I 
say, on the Lord.’ Now I understood 
their meaning, and their application. It 
was truly ‘rest for the weary.’ All anx- 
iety about my disease ceased. God had 
taken the case into his own hands; and 
I felt an assurance that I should be heal- 
ed; and although it was some months be- 
fore my ankle was perfectly sound, yet 
from that time there was a gradual im- 
provement. The lesson I then learned, 
has been of great use to me, in the spir- 
itual difficulties I have had from time to 
time. It is easy for me now, when under 
trial, to turn instinctively, as it were, to 
God, and quietly wait on him, confident 
that he is managing my case, and will in 
his own time bring deliverance. E. Y. J. 
Oneida, July 7, 1853. 
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Religion Dramatized. 

“The Lord has evidently gone to work on his 
own hook,” said a friend the other morning, after 
reading a notice in the papers of Uncle Tom 
dramatized and played at the National (Chatham 
St.) Theatre :—“ he has grown tired of waiting for 
the ministers, and churches, and missionary boards, 
and is employing independent measures for human 
improvement. Uncle Tom in the theatre is an- 
other operation in the same line with Pease’s mis-' 
sion at the Five Points!” Uncle Tom certainly has 
a great advantage as an apostle. He is read by 
all who read ; and now he has a pulpit in a place 
where religion has seldom got respectful intro- 
duction. ‘It seemed impossible, says one, 
‘that at the National, which passes for a low the- 
atre, Uncle Tom’s piety should not be travestied 
—overdone, or made ridiculous, to suit the taste 
of the audience that assembles there.’ But on 
going to hear him last night, we were delighted 
to see how true to the original he was presented ; 
andas to the character of the audience,they showed 
some moral sense, at.least, in specially cheering 
Uncle Tom’s magnanimity and trust in God, in 
the different scenes, where he chooses to be sold 
to the South, rather than break his master’s trust 
—to be flogged rather than take the driver’s whip 
—to die rather than betray the fugitives. Mrs. 
Stowe’s book is so dramatic in style, that it al- 
lows her own words to be literally reproduced in 
the play ; and a good share of the hero’s best talk 
comes in—his conversations with St. Clair, Eva, 
&c. The conversation where he persuades St. 
Clair to make a pledge of temperance is introdu- 
ced ; and that also, where, some time after Eva’s 
death, he talks with him about the Bible, and St. 
Clair exclaims,—‘ Singular that the story of a man 
that lived and died eighteen hundred years ago, 
can affect people so yet—but he was no man,’ &c. 
The friendship, and religious sympathy between 
Uncle Tom and Eva, is beautifully represented.— 
He is seen lying in the veranda, near Eva’s dy- 
ing room; and when Miss Ophelia asks him why 
he does not lie in bed, in a Christian way, he says 
“ You know there must be some body watching 
for the bridegroom. Miss Eva, she talks to me. 
The Lord, he sends his messenger in the soul. I 
must be thar, Miss Feely ; for when that ar bless- 
ed child goes into the kingdom, they’ll open the 
door so wide, we'll all get a look in at the glory, 
Miss Feely.” 

A good point is brought out again in the scene 
where Cassy comes to Uncle Tom in the night, 
and adding her persuasion to the temptations of 
his dreadful suffering, tries to make him ‘give up.’ 
‘It’s of no use,’ she says, ‘this you have been 
trying todo. You have the right, but you are in 
the devil’s hands; he is the strongest, and you 
must give up.’ Tom cries to the Lord for help. 
She says, ‘What are these miserable low dogs 
that you work with, that you should suffer on 
their account? They are as cruel to each other 
as they can be,’ &c. Then Uncle Tom answers, 
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it directly, in a legal way, I said to my- 


‘Poor critters!—what made ’em cruel ?—and if I 


give out, I shall get used to’t, and grow, little by 
little, just like *em! No, no, missis! I’ve lost 
every thing,—wife, and children, and home, and a 
kind mas’r. I’ve lost every thing in this 
world, and it’s clean gone forever,—and now I 
can’t lose heayen tco; no, I can’t get to be 
wicked, besides all! Cassy says, again, that 
the Lord will not lay sin to their account, but 
charge it to those who drove them to it—and this 
brings out one of the best sentiments in Mrs. 
Stowe’s book. ‘Yes,’ said Tom, ‘but that won’t 
keep us from growing wicked. If I get to be as 
hard-hearted as that ar’ Sambo, and as wicked, it 
won’t make much odds to me how I come so; 
its the bein’ so—that ar's what I’m a dreadin’.’ 

The graver scenes in which Uncle Tom appears, 
alternate with scenes of fun and drollery, some- 
times drawn from the humor of the book, and 
sometimes from the dramatist’s invertion. But 
the play closes with Uncle Tom’s triumphant 
death. George Shelby leans over him, and tries 
to draw him back to life. ‘You mustn’t die! I’ve 
come to buy you and take you home,’ he says 
vehemently. ‘O mas’r George, ye’re too late! 
The Lord’s bought me, and is going to take me 
home,—and T long to go. Heaven is better than 
Kintuck.’ Under the impression of this scene the 
theatre breaks up, without any closing farce, or 
roisterly play to spoil it. 

The real Eva and Topsy are admirably repre- 
sented in the play. The ‘little Evangelist’ loves 
Topsy into a good girl—shames the cold philan- 
thropy of Miss Ophelia, and turns her father’s heart 
toward heaven. ‘Topsy declares she ‘never was 
born,’—frisks and dances—laughs at Miss Feely’s 
whipping,that ‘ would’nt kill a skeeter,’ and bursts 
into frantic distress, when she is in danger of 
losing Eva’s lock of hair. George Harris is the hero 
of liberty in the play, as Uncle Tom is the hero of 
Bible faith. His escape with Eliza and Harry, 
and the occasions which bring out his proud de- 
termination to be a free man, or die, are the sig- 
nals of hearty cheering from the audience. This 
is the more interesting, as a few years ago an ab- 
olition meeting in the same street where this play 
is acted, was mobbed and broken up. 

This play is drawing a full house, and undoubt- 
edly will make many acquainted with the theatre 
who have never seen it before. A lady behind us 
said it was the first time she had ever been in one, 
and we could have said the same. In conclusion, 
the impression we received from hearing Uncle 
Tom dramatized, was that its general effect would 
be favorable to religion and liberty. H. 





Pressure IN THE Market or Pusuic Opinion. 
—Dr. Nichols, Mrs. Gove Nichols, 8. P. Andrews, 
and, in general, the Warren school of socialists, 
whose headquarters are at Modern Times, seem to 
be suffering just now a pelting in the papers, for 
alleged misdemeanors and licentious doctrines, 
We know nothing of the merits of the controver- 
sy, having no acquaintance with the parties ac- 
cused, and certainly no sympathy with their main 
doctrine of individual sovereignty ; but we know 
something of the power and also the moral value 
of the Public Opinion whieh is pressing upon 
them. As to power, it is nearly almighty, but 
not quite, and not quite so nearly so as it was a 
few years ago; and as to moral value, it is near- 
ly as virtuous as similar manifestations are at the 
South, when a man is detected or suspected to be 
an Abolitionist—but not quite, because it is not 
quite so consistent and sincere. 





Extent of the Money Influence. 

The vulgar phrase, “the almighty dollar,” is 
not without its meaning. To illustrate the term: 
it means that money, or the love of it, occupies in 
the hearts of men, the place that belongs to God. 
On the surface of society, the money-god meets 
you at every step; but more especially is this true 
in large cities. For instance, we start for the 
city across the East river, and the first salute is 
ademand for our ferriage. No sooner do we 
pass from the boat to the street, than we encoun- 
ter a regiment of omnibus-drivers with whips in 
hand, calling for our sixpence, for which they will 
give us a nde up Broadway. If we prefer to take 
the side-walk, here we pass the small dealers in 
fruit, cakes, &c., who give you an earnest, wishful 
look, that says,—‘ We want your money, for we 
are poor and needy.” From the steps and cope- 
ings is extended the imploring hand of the poor, 
blind, lame, and deformed beggar, thus appealing 
to the almighty dollar without disguise. We now 
enter the stores, shops, &c. where we meet smi- 
ling faces, and polite attentions, all intended—not 
for respect due to the image of the infinite and 
glorious Creator—but for the purpose of extract- 
ing from your pockets a few bits of gold, silver, 





or paper, representing his metalic majesty, the al- 
mighty dollar. ip 

But the demand for money does not stop here 
by any means. Go from the stores and shops in- 
to Wall-street, and there we fird ourselves in 
the very sanctuary of money-worshipers. Besides 
the numerous bankers and brokers, whose busi- 
ness extends to all parts of the world, civilized 
and uncivilized, Wall-street is a place of general 
rendezvous for speculators and dealers in anything 
that can be converted into profit; no matter as to 
how it comes, there being by gereral consent no 
other moral -standard than the convenient one. 
which lies in the question, whether the transac- 
tion will pay, including also whether it will fairly 
clear the penalties of the statute book. 

Leaving Wall St. and its tributaries, we ascend 
into the moral and religious departments of busi- 
ness. And what do we find here? We call upon 
a pious elder of an Orthodox church. We find 
him in his office, busily talking. We listen to his 
conversation. A customer is in to get printing 
done. ‘What is your price for printing and press 
work? Elder names his price, and customer 
says it is too much; can get it done cheaper.— 
Elder says it can’t be afforded for that; ‘I have 
offered it lower than it can be afforded, but I have 
a good many presses, and I want to keep them go- 
ing.’ So the conversation goes on, the Elder ex- 
asperated against his brother printer for ratting 
it, as they say, that is, cutting under the regular 
prices. We next call upon the benevolent socie- 
ties. Glad to see you, provided you have called 
to give them a donation to help forward their 
cause. For (it is no secret,) they say, the cause 
can’t go on without money. ‘To escape from the 
perpetual sound of money, we go to the church to 
hear preaching, hoping at last to hear the sound 
orthodox divine preach from the text, ‘The love 
of money is the root of all evil;? but instead of 
that, the actual text is, ‘$100,000 wanted, to 
build churches,’ &e. 

Sick and oppressed in heart, in seeing the work 
ing of present society, we return, thanking God 
fora home among a people where money is not 
thefirst, nor the last, nor the middle, ofevery day’s 
conversation: where it is not only not mentioned, 
but not thought of: where, instead of the almighty 
dollar as the one thing needful, the almighty, the 
all-controlling, the all-satisfying love of God is 
uppermost in word, thought, and deed. 

Here is our basis—the love of Christ right over 
against the love of money, the god of this world. 
Upon faith, hope, and love, the gifts of God to the 
world through Jesus Christ, we have staked our 
all, for this world as well as for the next ; and by 
the energy of that love and faith we shall prove, 
as-we already have done, that the love of God 
can supplant the love of money, and purchase for 
us freedom and happiness that this world can 


neither give nor take away. G. C. 





Criticism and Individual Sovereignty. 

Government, in the Primitive church, was rec- 
ognized as a spiritual gift, and was effected 
through the various helps of teaching, exhorta- 
tion, admonition, reproof, rebuke, commendation, 
praise. What is technically called law, with its 
penalties, had no place among them. 

Such a government is our system of Free Criti- 
cism. It constitutes the only government we 
have among us. And we imagine that the su- 
periority of this, over the ordinary method of 
dealing with offenses in the world, will some time 
commend itself as better for all the purposes of 
morality, than any code of criminal laws that 
could be devised. As a preventive instead of a 
punisher, it apprehends and eradicates the causes 
of crimes in their incipient manifestations—thus 
verifying abundantly the truth of the proverb that 
‘an ounce of prevention is worth more than a 
pound of cure.’ 

It has been objected, however, that such liberty 
of criticism as we advocate and practice, must in- 
evitably ripen off into a system of espionage, that 
will, to say the least, be cramping to the free- 
dom of the sovereign individual. The best an- 
swer we think of at present, as an offset to such 
a speculative assertion, is, that our experience en- 
tirely contradicts it, and proves a tendency the 
reverse of this, to be the truth. Our area of in- 
dividual freedom is enlarged, proportionally as 
criticism is appreciated and has free course among 
us. But let us inquire, in our turn, how much 


individual freedom there can be where criticism . 


is cramped, while yet the ordinary influences of 
law and penalty are not accepted as the regu- 
lators of socia] intercourse. Suppose the case of 
an individual that needs criticism, for his own 
good, and for the comfort of society about him. 
Administering it may occasion some suffering to 
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the individual, as it would imply more or less 
obtuseness on his part to the sensibilities of 
others in relation to the points of character criti- 
cised. On the other hand, by repressing the nat- 
ural disposition to criticise evil, liberty of speech 
is cramped, and society is oppressed, while the 
moral sore yet festers. But exercising this natu- 
ral right, both relieves suciety and purges out the 
evil.—So it would naturally grow into an axiom, 
that individual liberty can be extended and secured 
only in proportion as society maintains the liberty 
to inspect and criticise individuals. Ergo, crit- 
icism, being the right of free speech, is one of the 
dearest rights of freemen, and is essential to de- 
veloping the principle of ‘individual sovereignty.’ 
% 2 & 





Speaking the Truth in Love. 


We may be influenced by various motives in| 


speaking the truth. When we have shrunk from 
speaking the truth for fear of offending persons, 
the reaction of sincerity may lead us to speak the 
truth. Conscientiousness in respect to our duty 
to others, or to ourselves. may be a motive for 
speaking the truth. To resist evil or error, is 
another motive for speaking the truth, for we 
‘overcome by the word of our testimony.’ There 
may be such a thing as speaking the truth from 
bad motives; for instance, the devil tried to de- 
ceive Christ by quoting the words of God: Paul 
speaks of those who “ preach Christ of envy and 
strife,” and of some who hold the truth in un- 
righteousness. The highest and best motive is 
the one Paul mentions in Eph. 4: 15, that is, love. 
To be able to speak the truth in love, is an ad- 
vanced attainment, as can be seen by reading the 
whole passage referred to. Paul here places it 
in contrast with a childish state, ‘tossed to and 
fro, and carried about with every wind of doc- 
trine, &c., and evidently considers it as a means 
of growing into the image of Christ. Speaking 
the truth in love is a healthy operation, both to 
the speaker and hearer. H. A. N. 








Timr Not Enpep at tue Seconp Caminc.— 
One of the popular methods of interpreting Matt. 
24; 21,—‘Then shall be great tribulation, such 
as was not since the beginning of the world to 
this time, no, nor ever shall be,—is, to apply it 
to the scenes of the last judgment at the end of 
time. Commentators frequently give this view; 
and how many among the religious sects—who 
have any settled theory of the 24th of Matthew, 
maintain the same view we cannot tell, but have 
reason to believe there are many. Miller, in his 
interpretation of the 24th of Matthew, believed 
thus, and most of his adherents followed suit. 

Supposing this application of the text to be 
correct, in point of time, what relevancy can there 
be in the clause, ‘20, nor ever shall be?’—We con- 
fess that we can see no meaning to it. On the 
contrary, the clause or phrase, to have any meaning 
whatever, implies that time will continue after 
the events described shall have been fulfilled.— 
The sense of the phrase and of the whole passage 
manifestly require such a conclusion. The above 
interpretation therefore must be incorrect. 

But with our view of this passage, and. of the 
doctrine of the Second Coming, this phrase is 
full of meaning. That view is, that not only 
Matt. 24; 21, was fulfilled at the time of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, 1800 years ago, but that 
every letter of that whole chapter was fulfilled 
then ; this includes of course, the Second Coming 
of Christ in the clouds of heaven. 

This saying is likewise a kind of rainbow- 
promise to our hearts, in reference to future 
tribulation for the world. The worst is past, we 
may be sure of that: and the future we can look 
to with hope and joy. H. W. B. 


Items. 


..-- It isa question with the curious, what will 
be done with the large and constantly increasing 
surplus in the United States’ Treasury—twenty- 
two millions having already accumulated. The 
Government has lately proposed to use five mil- 
lions of this excess, in buying up its own stock, 
thus reducing the public debt. It is not unlikely 
that this condition of the treasury may have a fa- 
vorable effect on the action of the Government in 
regard to the Pacific Railroad. The sentiments 
put forth by the President and some of his Cabi- 
net, while ir New York, on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the Crystal Palace, lead to the 
opinion, that the present Administration will use 
its influence in favor of the speedy commencement 
of the Road; and this in the face of the Southern 
school of strict constructionists and States Rights 














....Col. Benton is wide awake for the success 
of his favorite project, the central route for the 
Pacific Railroad. Jn a late letter to the National 
Intelligencer, inclosing a letter from a Mr. Harris 
Heap, one of Lieut. Beale’s survey party, he says, 
“This letter corroborates that of Superintendent 
Beale’s, and establishes every question connected 
with the central route upon which its practicabili- 
ty and preference depends for one half the distance, 
and confirms all that Fremont and Leroux have 
been saying. People will be astonished to read, 
that from the frontier of Missouri to the Valley 
of San Luis, at the head of the Del Norte, there 
is not an obstruction to a Railroad any way com- 


| parable to what is found between Baltimore and 


Washington, and that the whole route is through 
a beautiful country, rich in soil, grass, water and. 
grain,” 

...-The late heavy rains have done much dam- 
age in this and the adjacent cities, and neighbor- 
ing country, to all kinds of roads, common roads, 
plank roads, and railroads. On the other hand, 
much good was done, in these great. cities at 
least, by cleansing the streets, and washing away 
a vast amount of filth, as well as a large propor- 
tion of the previous musketoes and flies. The 
latter nuisances have sensibly disappeared since 
the last storm. 

...-The Washington Union has an article ap- 
probating the course of, Capt. Ingraham (not 
Stringham, as at first, stated) and the United 
States Consul at Smyrna, in reference to the Hun- 
garian, Kossta. A correspondent of the Tribune 
says that M. Bodisco, the Russian minister, com- 
plains bitterly of the article, and in an interview 
with Secretary Marcy, called Kossta.a felon, and 
charged him with having stolen the crown and 
regalia of Hungary. To which Mr, Marcy replied: 
approving of the tone of the article in question. 

.... The Yellow fever still continues to rage in 
New Orleans. During the last week of July, 880 
deaths occurred,.of which some 700 were of the 
fever. This is avery great mortality, considering 
the large number of citizens absent in the coun- 
try. 

I ip 

FrankxiinismM Srrvuck sy Ligurxing.—The two 
following cases of the freaks of electricity, which we 
find in the dailies, seem to indicate the caving in of 
** science” ina new quarter. It has never been 
established, we believe, but only assumed, that 
buildings provided' with lightning-rods are insured 
against damage by electricity. Indeed we do not 
see, from the data we have to reckon from, that it 
ever could have been established by actual experi- 
ment: for it is safe to say that not more than one 
building in fifty has ever been supplied with a light- 
ning rod--and if none of these were ever ‘ struck,” 
it would prove nothing in favor of the protective 
theory, for there would still be left, at least forty to 
one, of unprotected buildings that have also escap- 
ed. But ifthe circumstances stated below are cor- 
rect, that a building insured ‘after the most ap- 
proved manner,” was nevertheless attacked by the 
electric fluid, then this one case is as good as a thou- 
sand to show that little reliance can be placed on 
Franklin’s theory of protection. The fact stated 
in the second item, is still less reverent toward the 
professions of science, and may be considered as a 
decide& hint for Dr. Franklin (if he be yet alive and 
philosophising as ‘‘ the spirits” report,) to reconsider 
his theory of electricity : (x. 

Srorm.—Another violent.thunder storm passed 
over our city last night about 10 o’elock, bringing 
up the. rear of tha long array of clouds which 
have covered the sky for several days past. The 
thunder rumbled for a long time in the distance, 


the bright stars in the west twinkled merrily at 





its departure, and seemed to assure us once more 
of bright skies and clear weather. ‘The weather- 
cocks, which have pertinaciously pointed eastward, 
now take an opposite direction, and all things 
indicate a freedom, at least temporary, from the 
too profuse favors which the atmosphere has 
granted us. 

During the storm the house of Mr. Sterling 
Armstrong, neay Mount Pleasant Cemetery, in 
this city, was struck by lightning in a very sin- 
gular manner. The south east corner of the roof 
seemed to have been the point first struck, al- 
though there was no outward indication of the 
entrance of the electric current; the plate and 
underside of the roof was splintered for a distance 
of about fifteen feet. from whence no signs of its 
passage are visible in any direction ; the next point 
at which it appeared was in perforating the floor 
in the hall very near the center of the house, in 
the first story, and more than thirty feet from 
the point first struck. The hcle was not unlike 
that of a rifle ball shot from below, splintering 
upward and tearing the oil-cloth to fragments, 
passing along the ceiling of the basement. tearing 
off the plastering, shivering the joist and studs; 
it finally spent its fury by demolishing the inside 
caseings of a window in the basement. 

Mrs. Armstrong and the wife of Mr. L. H. 





men. 


and within four feet of the spot where the floor 


as if dissatisfied with. having left,our city, but: 


was pierced and the carpet torn to atoms, yet 
sustained no injury except a slight concussion 
and blinding effect of the lightning. The house 
was filled with a strong sulphurous odor, and 
some smoke. The house was also protected by a 
lightning rod, puT UP IN THE MOST APPROVED MAN- 
NER, with glass insulators, and elevated some lwen- 
ty-five feet above the point struck as above named, 
yet no signs are visible of its having been touched. 
The action of the lightning was so peculiar that 
the case seems worthy of notice from the scien- 
tific, there being many facts that cannot be crowd- 
ed into this natiee--lewark Daily of Tuesday. 


Srrixinc Home.—The lightning-red factory 
[!!.] of Lucius Burt, East Long Meadow, Mass., 
was recently struck by lightning. It was not 
much damaged.— Tribune. 





a= The grape-vine in our yard, after. having 
covered itself with clusters at the usual time in, 
the spring, has lately broken out anew. with an 
attempt to form a second crop. The grapes on 
some of the new clusters are as large as peas. Is 
this natural to the grape, or is it the result of 
uncommon inducements in the weather we have 
had ? 


— ——————— 
Correspondence of the Circular. 

Community Readings. 

Oneida Community, Aug. 6, 1853. 

Dagar Frrenps:—The book you sent us, * Home 
Life-in Germany,’ proves a very accepuable gift.— 
We have commenced reading it aloud in our par- 
lor gathering before dinner, and have found it a 
highly interesting work. In reading the book, 
you become at once as much interested in Mr. 
Brace, as in the objects and people he describes 
and watch the developments of Ais character as 
he passes along, as you would that of the hero of 
anovel. I think the secret of this is, that his 
object in traveling was not to see cathedrals, and 
castles, fine pictures, and works of art, so much 
as it was to see the people, and become acquainted 
with the real heart and living spring of al! he 
saw. His genial, sympathetic spirit was better 
than letters of introduction in opening the way 
to the homes and hearths of all classes. It 
strikes me as a rare quality in an American, this 
frank sociality that he seems 40 possess, but a very 
loveable one, which it is to be hoped his present 
associations will not. extinguish. There is an 
earnestness of religious faith and feeling that is 
unaffected and refreshing. I send you an extract 

that pleased me, about the philosophy of eating: 


“T am inclined to_bglieve, dear J., that the true 
view of human life would bring in ealing as an 
important element. Not eating as a mere means 
of animal pleasure, but—first, as the embrace and 
the kiss are at once the expression and the aid of 
affection—so eating as an expression of joy and aid 
of sociality. We might wish to have sociality and 
the higher intercourse freed entirely from the 
bodily influence, and purely spiritual. But they 
never are; and for some wise reason there is no 
lofty emotion which is entirely separate from 
bodily states. Iam disposed—not like Jane Eyre 
or Emerson—to sanctify eating. Not to look 
down upon it, buéto make it a means of the higher 
influences. This seems to me the idea of the Bi- 
ble. As was natural in an early age, eating in 
the Old Testament was always the expression of 
happiness and sociality. In the New, is it not 
remarkable how much Christ. is spoken of at 
meals? His noblest thoughts, his freest out- 
pourings of real feeling are at the table, where 
good cheer, has been. His best speeches and 
teachings are often at dinner. The peculiar rite, 
—yes, the only rite, which he transmits, is the 
changing of the convivial meal into a remembrance 
of Him. His appearance after the crucifixiun is 
at the breakfast-table. And his last appearance 
on earth is at a dinner in the openair. Is not 
this the idea of the Grace ?» re 

“ As Charles Lamb said, * He could not see why 
he should thank God morg for a dinner than for 
a new pair of boots!’ I haye felt this so, that I 
have asked God to ‘bless us in, this, even the 
smallest action of our lives !” 

* But is not the real idea, that,the meal is one 
of the best aids of sociality, and best expression 
of happiness ; and that in that,time of friendly, 


pleasant, intercourse, we, especially want the aid 
of God, and His company in, making it all noble 
and good ?. Is not.every meal.a, Lord’s Supper— 
and should not every Lord’s Supper be a social 
meal? Is not this. the healthy,"“natural idea of 
eating—of a man who had not been a glutton, and 
was now reacting—with good appetite and social 
affections ? 7 

“ I fear this sounds irreverent in some parts, but 
it should not. Of course you wil say it is ‘ dan- 
gerous,’ and that if appetite and duty were in the 
same path, men would go with a rush. I do not 
mean to say yau know that I hold precisely this— 
something like it—at any rate you can think of 
it. Don’t think that my lips are smacking now 
with the remembrance of my German dinners ! 
If I could have a tip-top Senator Meyer German 
dinner, with eighteen courses and wines, all by 
myself, I should not prefer it to my bowillon and 
ganseklein, (soup and roast goose,) for 74 cents ; 
but give me a company or family dinner, where 
thought and kind feeling and language are waked 





Armstrong were both in the Hall at the moment, | up 


iy Bera good cheer, if it be only tea and bread 


and butter, and I confess I do like it far better.” 
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This extract gives you something of an idea of 
the man, and of the natural, unaffected, religious 
way he has of looking at things. We of course 
heartily endorse the views he expresses about 
eating—they are old familiar friends—but the 
half doubt he throws in toward the last, we 
should discard altogether. Thanking you for the 
pleasure you have given us in sending us the 
book, I am yours sincerely, C. A. Mitier, 





Correspondence of The Circular. 
The Natural Laws. 


Oneida. Community, Aug. 6, 1853. 

Dear. Frienps:—I wish to express 
my increasing interest in the semi-weekly 
visits of the Circular. 

Its testimony of late on the subject of 
the resurrection, is to me full of edification 
and hope. My faith is growing in the 
power of the resurrection in every direc- 
tion; and in proportion to my growth of 
faith, I find myself surrounded by the 
love of God, and my destiny:in the hands 
of a loving Father. My business brings 
me into constant contact with:the: vorld. 
around us, where. [, often::meet the cold 
natural-law. philosophy spoken of in the 
Home-'Talk, ‘Glad Tidings for the Dead 
and Dying,’ which is the opposite of the 
spirit of the resurrection. The following 
is a specimen of conversation that I fre- 
quently have on this subject. 

Inquirer.—I suppose you are particular 
in regard to your food, and take care not 
to endanger your health by eating green 
vegetables, fruit, or improper food of any 
kind. 

Communist.—No; we arenot particularly 
careful about our food, but feel quite free 
to follow our inclinations. We have more 
faith in the gospel of, Christ to give us 
temperance and health, than in any sys- 
tem of dietetics. 

Ing.—Well, bag you know if you vio- 
late the natural jaws you will suffer for 
it. God will take..care of us while we 
take care of ourselves. If we put our 
fingers in the fire we shall get burned, 
and if we eat unripe frujt we shall be lia- 
ble to have the cholera, &e., &e. God 
governs us by fixed principles. 

Com.—There may be a spice of truth 
in this superficial view of things; yet | 
think the so-called natural laws—laws of 
health, &c., exist more in.the imagination 
of pretended reformers than in fact. 
Christ brings to view a principle of life 
when he says that those who believe on 
him ‘ shall take up serpents; and if they 
drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them,’ which is independent of, and supe~. 
rior to natural law. This. is. really the 
natural law of the universe. Our faith 
and preference are in favor of this law. 
Paul wasa specimen of the working of 
this principle when the serpent bit him. 

Ing.—Well, I know the case of Paul is a 
fact in favor of supernatural interference: 
but that is a rare occurregce, a great way 
off, and has not much application to usnow. 

Com.—Most certainly it has its appli- 
cation to us now; and, aig a fact that. in- 
volves an important principle, is just as 
if it occurred yesterday. The same God 
is over us now as then; the same law of 
life available to us that was to Paul, 
and in the same way, viz. by faith in 
Christ. 

Whether the conversation alluded to 
made much impression on the unbelief of 
the Inquirer, I cannot say: but I felt my 
own faith strengthened in the power ot 
God’s love to overcome all obstacles, both 
in body and soul, We will abandon 
ourselves to its power, believing that no 
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“deadly thing’ éither external or internal 
shall or can prevent our growth and ex- 
pansion under its influence. With much 
love to you all, and a desire to co-operate 
with you in publishing the gospel. 

Your brother, H. M. Warers. 








Tue IneatuaTion or Frar.—The following 
accident is a good lesson on the text that 
fear is the great thing to fear; and that in quiet- 
ness and confidence is safety. It warns every 
body to take heed and not strike a panic, and not 
be panic-struck under any circumstances. 

Mr. Henry Stetson, a hatter, of Orange, N. J.. 
was accidentally killed at the Hackensack bridge, 
on the 2 o’clock train to Newark yesterday after- 
noon, under the following-circumstances: As the 
train was going into the bridge, the whistle was 
blown to notify some laborers to get off from the 
track. “A Mr. Thayer and Mr. Selah Hill, of Jer- 
sey City, were seated together in the next to the 
last car of the train. Mr. Thayer remarked to 
Mr. Hill, when he heard the unusual whistle, that 
the draw must be n. They started for the 
door, and Mr. Hill looking from the platform of 
the car, saw that the draw was right, and so re- 
marked, But the rumor that the draw was open 
spread through the ear, and created a panic. The 
passengers pushed toward the doors, some of 
them screaming with fear. One passenger threw 
himself from the platform and was slightly injured. 

Mr. Stetson, the deceased, undertook to throw 
himself through the window just as the train was 
passing through the draw. and his head was struck 
by the frame\of the draw. He was instantly 
killed, and his body thrown alongside the track. 
All this was the work of but an instant, and the 
conductor not being aware of it, the train passed 
on to Newark before he learned that two passen- 
gers were missing.— Tribune. : 








== A curious accident happened ai the 
Wallingford station, on. the New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroati, iast: Thursday,‘ that is interesting, 
as showing the momentum of railroad trains. — 
The freight depot, (a building, we should think 
of about 20 by 30 feet,) was pushed off from its 
foundations, bodiiy, by a train of freight cars, 
backing up on aside track. The brakes were 
all on, but so great was.the force of the train that 
the building was moved some 4 or 5 feet before 
it was finally stepped. 





Prospects 1n Inp1a.—A London correspondent 
of the Tribune, in reviewing ihe late discussion of 
the India Question in the British Parliament, has 
given much interesting information, in relation to 
the condition of things in India, the social and po- 
litical changes that have taken place under the 
British rule, the history of the Hast India Com- 
pany, &e. We have heretofore given an extract 
descriptive of the ancient, sicreotyped form of 
society, or ‘ Village System,’ now mostly broken 
up; and it may be interestiag to note the chan- 
ces there are for a social and political reconstruc- 
tion on a better basis. The process by which the 
present condition of Hindoo society has been 
brought about, and the prospects of regeneration, 
are very well described in the following extract, 
and it is interesting to see how God can make the 
eupidity and avarice of men subserve his own pur- 
poses for the spread of civilization, and the social 
and religious progress of man. The writer says : 


“The question, therefore, is not whether the 
English had a right to conquer India, but whether 
we are to prefer India conquered by the Turk, by 
the Persian, by the Russian, to India. conquered 
by the Briton. 

“ England has to fulfill a double mission in India: 
one destructive, the other regenerating—the an- 
nihilation of old Asiatic society, and the laying the 
material foundations of Westerti society in Asia. 

“Arabs, Tuiks,..'Tartars, Moguls, who had suc- 
cessively overrun India, soon became. Hindooized, 
the barbarian conquerors being, by an eternal law 
of history, conquered themselves by the superior 
civilization of their subjects. . The British were 
the first conquerors superior, and therefore in- 
accessible to Hindoo civilization. They destroy- 
ed it by breaking up the native communities, by 
uprooting the native industry, and by levelling all 
that was great and elevated in the native society. 
The historic pages of their rule in India report 
hardly anything beyond’ that destruction. ‘The 
work of regeneration hardly transpires through a 
heap of ruins. Nevertheless it has begun. 

“The political unity of India, more consolidated, 
and extending farther than it ever did under the 
Great Moguls, was the first condition of its regen- 
eration. That unity, imposed by the British 
sword, will now be strengthened and perpetuated 
by the electric telegraph. The native army, ov- 
ganized and trained by the British drill-sergeant, 
was the sine qua non of Indian self-emancipation, 
and of India ceasing to be the prey of the first for- 
eign intruder. From the Indian natives, reluct- 
antly and sparingly educated at Calcutta, under 
English superintendence, a fresh class is springing 
up, endowed with the requirements for govern- 
ment, and imbued with European science. Steam 
has brought India into regular and rapid commun- 
jeation with Europe, has connected its chief ports 


a - —— 


with those of the whole south-eastern ocean, and 
has revindicated it from the isolated position 
which was the prime law of its stagnation. The 
day jis not far distant when, by a combination 
of railways and steam vessels, the distance be- 
tween England and India, measured by time, will 
be shertened to eight days, .and when that once 
fabulous country will be actually annexed to the 
Western. world.” 

It appears also from this writer, that the mill- 
ocracy, or manufacturing capitalists of England, 
have discovered that the transformation of India 
into a reproductive country, has become of vital 
importance to them, inasmuch as they can obtain 
cotton, and other raw material for manufactures, 
cheaper there than elsewhere ; and to this end, it is 
necessary, above all, to gift her with the means of 
irrigation and internal communication, by extend- 
ing a net of -railroads over the couniry. As the 
country now is, the roads are so bad, that com- 
munication ‘between different places is almost 
impossible, and local famines are often the conse- 
quence of drouths; but with railroads, water 
could be easily conveyed ‘along the different lines 
for the purpose of irrigation, The importance of 
irrigation may be seen-from the fact that irrigated 
lands ‘afford ten or twelve times as much-employ- 
ment, and twelve or fifteen times as much profit, 
as the same area without irrigation.’ 

The introduction of railroads, in addition to 
the facilities which they afford for marketing, in- 
ternal communication, and irrigation, the writer 
thinks, must necessarily result in the introduction 
of machinery, and the application of steam for 
manufucturing purposes ; which he justly observes, 
‘will dissolve the hereditary divisions of labor, 
upon which rests the Indian castes, those decisive 
impediments to Indian progress and Indian power.’ 

In conclusion, we give the following interesting 
testimony to the mental capability and aptitude 
for change of the Hindoos, which raust be produc- 
tive of good in other directions than the acquire- 
ment of mechanical dexterity: [a. 


“The Hindoos are allowed by British authori- 
ties themselves, to possess particular aptitude for 
accommodating themselves to entirely new labor, 
and acquiring the requisite knowledge of machi- 
nery. Ample proof of this fact i# afforded by 
the capacities and expertness of the native engi- 
neers in the Calcutta mint, where they have been 
for years employed in working the steam machi- 
nery, by the natives attached to the Hurdwar 
coal districts, and by other instanees. Mr. Camp- 
bell himself, greatly influenced as he is by the 
prejudices of the East India Company, is obliged 
to avow ‘that the great mass of the Indian peo- 
ple possesses a great industrial energy, is well 
fitted to accumulate capital, and remarkable for a 
mathematical clearness of head, and talent for fig- 
ures and exact sciences.’ ‘Their intellects’ he 
says ‘are excellent.” 


- A Rack ror Liserty.—A gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance related to us the following, which took 
place under his own eye at Niagara. 

He was standing on the steps of one of the 
principal hotels there, when a carnage drove up, 
containing a southerner and his party. In front 
of the hotel stood a mulatto woman, talking with 
her husband, while several colored waiters were 
also there, employed in their various duties. ~As 
the man stepped from the carriage, his eye met 
that of the woman, and on both sides there was 
instant recognition. He advanced toward her 
with the salutation, ‘Tow do you do, Martha? 
extending his hand. She shrank back, fearing 
that if she tuok the proffered hand she would be 
detained by its grasp. He pressed toward her, 
while she retreated, and finally turned and ran.— 
The southerner then howled out that he would 
give a hundred dollars to any one who would ar- 
rest her. 

Several were brutal enough to start like hounds 
in pursuit. But her husband sprung to her side, 
and the waiters interposed between them and the 
pursuers, and all rushed toward the river. The 
woman outran them all, even the husband, and 
plunged down the ferry stairs by hops instead of 
steps. A single boat lay there, while she could 
not push it off. In a moment her friends were at 
her side again, while the pursuers were hurrying 
down the steps. She sprung into the stern of the 
boat, followed by her husband; others seized a 
handspike and applied it to the boat; it moved; 
and as several hands were reached out to seize it. 
it glided just beyond them. An instant more and 
they were afloat on the broad river, and sent up a 
glad and defiant hurrah, that was heard above the 
roar of the cataract. They reached in safety .a 
soil which is truly free.—Cix. Chris. Press. 





A Jain rx Inpta.—Bayard Taylor, correspond- 


ent of the 'N. Y. Tribune, visited the Agra Jail, 


Northern India, and, among other things, gives 
this account of the exercises : age 

“ Here were hundreds of men seated at their 
jooms, weaving carpets, and singing the multipli- 
cation-table in thundering chorus. “ Twelve times 
twelve,” sang the monitor in a shrill solo; “One 
hundred and forty-four,” burst in the chorus, in 
all sorts of voices. We went into the blacksmiths’ 
shops. where the prisoners, by a refinement of 
punishment, were made to forge their own fetters, 
themselves fettered. “ Seven times sixteen,” sang 





the solo, as he raised his hammer. “One hun- 


a monitor standing outside. 





dred and twelve,” was roared out in answer, 
drowning the clang and bang of iron. In the wo- 
men’s department there was a shrill tempest of 
vulgar fractions; the cooks recited astrouomical 
facts while mixing their rice. Even the hardest 
cases confined in solitary cells, were going through 
their “a-b-abs,” through the hole:in the door, to 
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_ CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM CONNECTICUT. 
Wallingford Commune, Aug. 6, 1853. 

—I have had a new appreciation lately 
of God’s goodness to us, in saving us from 
the spirit of disease and death, and giving 
us good health. ‘It surely isa miracle 
that cannot be overlooked, to see a ‘ami- 
ly of twenty persons going along from 
year to year, without having to call a phy- 
sician, take medicine, or give attention to 
dieting. I realize more than ever, what 
a great blessing it is to have our children 
so well-and hardy. We have nothing to 
fear for’ them, from .~winter or summer, 
cold.er heat. Sincerity, criticism, and 
the community-spirit, is health to them, 
as well as to us. I am persuaded a great 
share of the sickness - which children are 
subject to in the world, is occasioned ‘by 
a spirit of disobedience and willfulness.— 
Thus action and reaction is kept up, work- 
ing poison and death both ways—the 
disobedience produces sickness, and the 
sickness fosters disobedience; because it 
is the universal weakness of parents to 
humor their children when sick. But if 
the truth was appreciated, true love for 
them would induce parents to pursue an 
entirely different course. Their desire to 
save their children from disease and death, 
as well as for the salvation of their souls, 
would make them doubly in earnest to 
strike at the root, and drive out the spirit 
of disobedience, as they would a venom- 
gus serpent. Our daily experience, gives 
evidence of the benefit of such a course 
with our children; and our love for them 
and anxiety for their well-being, and well- 
doing, is more and mere expressing itself 
in the way of demanding and cultivating 
in them a spirit of prompt obedience un- 
der all circumstances. We find too that 
this is the most effectual way to make 
them truly happy. 

We apply the same discipline to our- 
selves, and find that a spirit of obedience 
and: receptivity to criticism, and the com- 
munity-spirit, is the best medicine and 
preventive of disease and all sorts of evil, 
that we can have. (The idea that sick- 
ness and death are inevitable, has passed 
out of our minds. [I believe most fully 
that they are the result of sin; but as 
fully believe also that Christ came to 
save us from sin—died to destroy the 
power of death, and rose again triumph- 
ant over it. He is the resurrection and 
the life, and whosoever believeth on him 
‘shall never die.’ By virtue of our union 
with him we are dead to sin and alive wn- 
to God. His victories are ours, and by 
faith in, and confession of his resurrec- 
tion, we receive into us a seed whose fruit 
is eternal life, and ‘are more than eon- 
querors through him that loved us.” I 
thank God for faith, and for a whole Sa- 
vxior—a perfect physician. There is no 
disease of body or spirit but that comes 
within the range of his power and skill. 

I thank God for the Circular, as the 
medium of resurrection-truth to the 
world. Yours for devotion to it, and the 
community-spirit.  §..C. Hamiiron. 

FROM NEW JERSEY. 
Newark, August, 1853. 

—I rejoice to read the bright testi- 
monies in the Circular from time to 
time. It is cheering to hear that the 
work of the Lord is prospering. I believe 
the true church of Christ is coming up 
out of the wilderness, and that it will 
grow and blossom like the rose, and be- 
come more and more perfect in Christ 
who is the head. This is the church that 
I have been Jooking for and praying for 
more than twenty years. I have been 
looking for a more holy people. I bless 





as truthful servants ot God. I have 
found the pearl.of great price—the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. It fills me 
full of love and thankfulness. If it was 
not that Jesus became man, and wag 
born with our human nature, what should 
we be, and what could we do ? Nothing ; 
it is Christ who took our fallen nature and 
became our righteousness. It was a pure 
mission of Jove and pity ; it was ‘ God in 
Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self” This passage in the epistle to the 
Ephesians I see in anew light ; ‘ To 
make all men see what is the fellowship 
of the mystery, which from the beginning 
of the world hath beea hid in God, who 
created all things by Jesus Christ.’ The 
Second Coming ot Christ has been a great 
mystery to me, but I thank God the 
mystery is unlocking to my understand- 
ing ; Isee plainer on this subject every 
day. 4 feel the resurrection-power of 
God in me; it is newness of life to me-— 
I confess ‘Christ new life in the beginning 
of every new day, in my food, in eating 
and drinking. It gives me a good appe- 
tite, and makes me very thankful to God 
for all his goodness to us. I went into 
che garden after the storm, and looking 
at the sun, breaking through the clouds, 
it put me in mind of Christ, when he will 
come as king of nations; when he will 
take possession of the earth and shine, 
and the saints with him. Praise ye him, 


all his angels ; praise ye him, all his 
hosts. Praise ye the Lord. Praise the 


Lord, O my soul. This is the day which 

the Lord hath made ; we will rejoice and 

be glad in it. Your sister in Christ, 
Jutta Lyncu. 


FROM VERMONT. 
Cambridge Community, Aug. 7, 1853. 

——Every returning Sabbath contributes 
largely in opening our hearts to the ex- 
panding process of the power of Christ’s 
resurrection-life within us; and we are 
reminded by them of the giad tidings of 
great joy that Christ is a risen, living 
Savior, sitting on his throne, at. the right 
hand of the Father, judging the nations. 

Christ died, not only that he might 
save fallen man from the curse of sin, but 
of death also; he has bequeathed to him 
eternal life. “‘ When we were yet with- 
out strength, in due time Christ died for 
the ungodly...... That as sin hath 
reigned unto death, even so might grace 
reign, through righteousness, unto eter- 
nal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord.” Rom. 
5: 6, 21. 

All are invited to partake of the mar- 
riage supper of the Lamb, and to drink 
of the fountain of resurrection life, with- 
out money and without price. It is freely 
given to those who freely receive. Can 
we ask for more ? Nay, verily the good- 
ness of God is beyond conception.— 
Through him we are more than conquer- 
ors. In him we rise above the murky at- 
mosphere of sin and unbelief, into the 
realms of eternal bliss. The contempla- 
tion of these glorious facts, fills my heart 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

Words are inadequate to describe the 
feelings of thankfulness and gratitude of 
my heart to God, for a knowledge of the 
whole gospel of salvation; i.¢., the sal- 
vation of both soul and body, and a re- 
alization of the omnipotent power of the 
love that raised Christ from the dead, 
and made him King of kings, and Lord 


of lords. 
“Hark! ten thousand harps and voices, 
Sound the notes of praise above ; 
Jesus reigns, and heaven rejoices— 
Jesus reigns, the God of love.” 


I rejoice in the truth that God is the 
God of love; and I think the time is fast 
approaching when the world will awake 
to the fact that Jesus does reign the God of 
love—the sovereign King of heaven and 
earth. By him we live and move and 
have our being. God speed the day when 
the resurrection power of Christ will be 
acknowledged as the only power on earth. 
I confess that power in me, and my entire 
devotion to it. Yours, &ec, 

W. V. Seicumay., 





God I have found the people I believe in 
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